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ing them, thought Dostoevsky, and they will straighten their
backs, and be the gentle and thinking human beings that at
bottom they always are.
In Crime and Punishment, Raskolnikov dreams of a horse
that died under the blows of the beastly Mikolka: "the
mare, under the impact of the blow, staggers, totters; she still
tries to pull, but another blow of the crowbar on her back,
and she founders on the ground as though all her four limbs
had been broken."
In his Diary Dostoevsky mentions Nekrassov's poem, The
Gentle Eyes. It describes a muzhik who lashes the eyes of
his horse: "You cannot pull, but you will pull just the same,
Die, but pull."
Dostoevsky was obsessed by the idea of suffering. Every
crime is explained, redeemed, magnified by suffering. Suffer-
ing is our great reason for being. His father had been cruelly
tried by fate, and his distress justified his severity toward his
children. Each man throws upon his neighbor the burden of
his own despair, hatred and fear. Nothing begins in our-
selves, nothing ends in ourselves. All of us are caught in the
same neurotic net, and a single gesture of any one of us
causes our fellow men to feel a painful twitch.
"Feodor Mikhailovich liked to evoke his peaceful happy
childhood," declared Anna Grigorievna Dostoevsky. But
Dr. Yanovsky, who was a friend of Feodor's, answers her:
"It was in his childhood that Feodor Mikhailovich experi-
enced those dark and painful emotions which pass only with
time and which predispose the individual to nervous illness,
epilepsy, hypochondria and mistrust."
The pious visits to Pushkin's house, the exciting walks
on the quays of the Neva, the conquest of "the beautiful